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Editorial 
In their schemes of after-the-war library work those who prepare them would do well to 
confine themselves to a few cardinal principles. A London scheme that we have seen appears 
to concern itself with areas to be covered, actually picking out certain cross-roads as centres 
to which traffic runs as suitable centres from which area aétivity might radiate. All this, 
as the scheme-makers themselves rather suggest, seems to be premature and much of it, 
ingenious as it is, is extremely debatable local topography. We would not discourage such 
scheme-making so long as its speculative charaéter is recognized. Yet it might be better if the 
factors of an adequate library service were first determined. They may not be new; they 
may indeed be mere affirmations of approved good practice. These considerations, we are 
sure, have not been overlooked by those who plan, nor by Mr. McColvin in drafting his 
report on our needs. 


* * * * 


The Library Association, at the Manchester Conference and elsewhere, laid down some 
of the principles. These should be studied again. These are: how far is every citizen entitled 
to library facilities ?; should they be administered apart from, in relation to, or under the 
supervision of the Education system ?; what is the appropriate quality of library service and 
the training and remunerating of it? how many books make an adequate supply ?; is 
Fiction service library service ?; how can the literary resources of the nation be pooled and 
made available ?; who will pay ?; how can the various activities be pooled in cataloguing, 
classification, binding, in the supply of standard accessories for charging and similar work, 
in the supply of leéturers, lists, records, etc. ? ; should children’s libraries remain a part of the 
public library system and how can these and libraries in all types of schools be related with one 
another and with the general library system ? These are a few points of importance. 

* * * * * * 

Six librarians have joined in a symposium on libraries in war-time in Adult Education 
for December, 1941. The difficulties made by the conflicting claims of our service and other 
national service are well brought out. The January Library Association Record in this connexion 
goes so far as to accuse the Ministry of Labour of something like breach of faith in dealing 
with its members in the matter of the reservation of librarians, or the want of it. The war 
has taken so many unexpected turns that the man-power policy has had to be adjusted with 
every one of them, and the results are disconcerting. The difficulties are on both sides. If 
the war is to be pursued, there must be the harnessing of every force to that end, and while 
we sympathize with those who feel that librarians as such give a greater service, even for 
that end, than as food, fuel and civil defence supervisors, it is useless to complain that some 
Of the organizing capacity of librarians has been avowed by their call to such work, Our 
difficulty is to find enough key people and subordinates to hold the library fort for the time 
being. Sooner or later, Mr. Sydney observed, we shall “ be forced by the loss of trained 
Staff to give up the struggle and devote the whole of our energies to keeping some limited 
form of book supply in operation.” Indeed, that is the position of many of us already. 

* * * * * * 


In the circumstances it is gratifying to read of the achievements—we may call them that— 
which the six librarians have to discuss. Leétures have been held, exhibitions staged, reading 
circles and musical performances maintained ; in Leyton the reference librarian has managed 
the Citizens’ Advice Bureau, and much work has been done in Civil Defence depots with 
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M.O.1. films and epidiascope shows, and the normal work goes on somehow with a Staff 
reduced from 31 to 17. Manchester gives the key note of all these activities: the libraries 
have met the war “ as a challenge and the response has been both an enlargement of the scope 
and a confirmation of the value of such services to a democratic people.” Gillingham does 
good work with an Over-Thirties and an Under-Twenty-one Club; Islington deals with 
many R.A.F. students ; Finchley does much with le&tures, and Fulham reached its highest 
adult circulation in December, and has managed in the black-out to hold good concerts, 
art exhibitions, W.E.A. Discussion Groups and U.E. Leétures. Not recorded here, but of 
outstanding chara¢ter has been the information and other after-blitz work of the Sheffield 
Central Library ; Mr. Lamb’s account of it at a recent Conference of the M.O.1. in London 
was a modest one of invaluable service. These accounts are the merest samples of the fine 
work our librarians are doing amongst people who are determined that the black-out of their 
windows and Streets shall not involve the black-out of their minds. 
* * * * * 

We are privileged to publish an article, characteristically entitled, by Mr. Savage. 
Although by no means inarticulate, he has not in recent years written as much as his admirers 
would wish. He is one of our thinkers, an idealist who is and claims to be realist, and is a 
master of our calling. To some of us it is a shock to find that the years have brought him 
to retirement from official service ; he relinquishes in March the librarianship of Edinburgh 
which he has made memorable. We are sure this does not mean that he is to give up libraries. 
Indeed we hope that in the larger leisure for many years to come his observant eye, his incisive 
judgment, and his distinétive style, with its humours, cynicism, and underlying serious love 
of libraries and the book they serve, will be used to give them expression and us their aid. 

* * * 

The Proceedings of the British Society for International Bibliography, Volame I11, Part 3, gives 
two papers read at the meeting of that Association, the Library Association and the Association 
of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux held on September 26th. The first paper on 
* Subject Indexes to Volumes of Periodicals ” is a simple demonstration by Dr. S. C. Bradford 
of the various methods—alphabetical, title and subject—which can be used in revealing the 
contents of these works. As might be expected from Dr. Bradford, it is an advocacy of the 
use of the International Decimal Classification for this purpose, and he shows how various 
economies can be made in producing an effective index. 

* * * * 

The other paper is on the need for “ Listing Titles of Periodical Publications,” the many 
problems of under what title, in what form, and to what extent these publications should be 
indexed, with a description of the apposite rules applied by the Anglo-American Cataloguing 
Code and by other existing systems, and ending with three rules the effect of which is that 
distinctive titles form the main entry with cross references from issuing bodies, the publications 
of societies which are not local under the name of the society, and titles involving a locality 
under that locality. There was an interesting discussion on each of the papers, and this 
account of it seems to have been compiled with considerable care. Non-members can obtain 
this issue from 28, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, price 3s. od. 

* * 


* 


\n amusing discussion has occurred amongst hospital librarians on what is the life of a 
* Penguin.” Mr. J. Wilson-Hafienden, of the Kingswood and Reigate areas of Surrey, 
declares ‘a Penguin lasts about two months in hospital use; when bound, two years.” 
Various views have been expressed by librarians as to the desirability of using this type of 
book at all in connexion with libraries, but seeing that everyone reads them and passes them 
on, whether we like it or not they will get into hospitals everywhere ; moreover, intrinsically 
they are good books as a rule. On the other hand, we think that Mr. Wilson-Haffenden’s 
Statement must be conditioned by the type of paper on which the Penguin is printed, and this 
we believe is not quite so good now as it was when the series began. Few libraries we imagine 
keep an account of the life history in circulation of their books. We understand it is done at 
Croydon as part of the costing of the service, and there, incidentally, we are told the cost 
of circulating a novel is a haltpenny per issue. We have no figures which would give us a 
definite rule as to the length of life of lending library books. An answer to this very interesting 
and useful economic question would be valuable for obvious reasons. 
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Divagations of an Old Busybody 
By Ernest A. SavaGe (Edinburgh Public Libraries). 
OR TOTALITARIANISM. 


Oucur the L.A. to plan now for the public library service after the war? There may be 
two answers to this question. If it is to be done, the Council should do it, not the Emergency 
Committee. The Annual Meeting should ratify the Council’s proposals. Councillors 
acquiesced in the legal suspension of Council meetings in the belief that the Emergency 
Committee would watch happenings generally, and keep the Association on a care and 
maintenance footing. It was never contemplated that the Committee would begin a National 
Survey, and send proposals for future organization to the Board of Education or the Ministry 
of Health. Yet those are the things the Committee are doing. That the Committee attach 
much importance to these activities is clear from the fact that they want a legal adviser 
appointed at once. 

The Committee are trying to do work that the Council should do. I quite expeét to 
read soon that the Committee are a more representative lot than the Council! Remember 
that in the past Councillors have argued that the Annual Meeting, to which only a proportion 
of the members come, is less representative than the Council. But members in session at the 
Annual Meeting form the supreme authority in the Association, and it is legal authority. 
The fact that many members don’t attend doesn’t make it less representative than the House 
of Commons when only 300 out of 600 vote for the reading of a measure. All our members 
are summoned to the Annual Meeting. 

Apart from that, all the members don’t vote at the Annual Eleétion. Therefore, the 
Council are not fully representative! At the last election of the Council Mr. Lamb, who 
received the highest number of votes—838—was elected by only one-fifth of the membership, 
and at the previous election Mr. Seymour Smith, who received the most votes—1256—, by 
only about one-quarter. Yet, elected as they were by minorities, they were legally elected, 
and are proper representatives. 

We Have Hearp Cuimes Av MipNnicur. 

During the last war the Executive Committee first considered business, which was then 
put before the Council, and afterwards before the Annual Meeting. In fact, all was done 
in order. The main business was the repeal of the limit to the rate. 

I am reminded of an amusing episode which took place on 11th December, 1919. 
That was the evening when the 1919 Aét for England passed the third reading. Sir Herbert 
Lewis invited the members of the Executive Committee to dine at the House of Commons, 
It was a sort of celebration. The Kitchen Committee of the House seem to be a very efficient 
body, and their cellars hoard wines that are better than poor librarians are accustomed to. 
Returning to our hotel at midnight we had to cross Oxford Street, and when we were in 
the middle one of the party remarked dreamily and happily that the moon, which was then 
shining more brightly than it does on less festive occasions, was a different shape. Well, five 
or six librarians aren’t long together without starting a discussion. So there we stood, with 
the midnight traffic swerving to pass us, arguing whether the moon was its usual shape or 
not! Alas, all the debaters are now gone, save one. | am the survivor. I was certainly cold 
sober. Indeed, | shall always believe that the heavens displayed a portent, that the moon 
was of an unusual shape on the night that the limit to the rate was removed, after twenty 
years’ Struggle. And if it wasn’t a different shape, it ought to have been. 

Tue Bap Times. 

A writer in the Library ‘ssociation Record for’ December says: Only a few decades 
ago the profession of librarianship rested upon a precarious basis. There were men 
of sufficient personal quality to lay the foundations of a great national service and 
to secure the introduction and acceptance of the qualifications necessary to professional 
Status. But they were far from being in the majority.” How pleasantly this patronizing of 
the old times reads: “ men of sufficient personal quality”; pessimum inimicorum genus, 
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laudantes—oh dear no, none of ’em here. A few decades ago we had Sir John MacAlister, 
Sir John Ballinger (both of whom began in public libraries), J. D. Brown, Stanley Jast, 
G. T. Shaw, Walter Powell, W. E. Doubleday, L. Inkster, J. H. Quinn, E. A. Baker, F. J. 
Burgoyne, H. D. Roberts, John Minto, Francis Barrett, S. A. Pitt—-I can’t begin to name 
them. True, men of like ability were not in a majority then any more than their successors 
are today. Are men of “ sufficient personal quality ” ever in a majority ? 1 don’t say the old- 
timers of a few decades are better than our contemporaries. The point is this: in the vastly 
developed service of today the proportion of men of their calibre is lower than it was then. This fact 
should wipe the sneer off the face of the Record. 


In the earlier period librarianship was a mission. Now it is a bureaucracy, and the worse 
for being so. 

Tue Oxp Precarious Days. 

A precarious basis then ? Librarianship stands upon less secure footing now. The desire 
to regulate everything (and regulate badly) has bitten deep into public departments. | 
shouldn’t be surprised if the Board of Education swallowed us, and insisted upon honours 
graduates holding the chief posts in libraries. If otherwise fit graduates ought to share the 
appointments, but not to take all of them. The rule that only graduates should hold high 
appointments in schools has been thoroughly mischievous. Far too many head teachers are 
now out of sympathy and touch with their pupils. 


We have enemies. When the next library bill comes before Parliament, in the 
impoverished post-war time, the leaders of the shop library proprietors will be on our track. 
They will demand, with justice, either that we cease to supply novels for nothing in com- 
petition with them, or that they be subsidised. And publishers and authors, with some show 
of reason, will demand that a fee be paid on the loan of every book, as a performing fee is 
paid on gramophone records when they are played in public. I think we could have avoided 
these assaults had we not over-indulged novel readers, and helped to create a lazy and un- 
thinking democracy. Were the old days more uncertain for librarians ? I doubt it. 


A Lrrr_e LEAVEN LEAVENETH THE WHOLE Lump. 


The writer also tells us that in the past when appointments were made, undue 
“ influence ” was not seldom exercised. Isn’t it exercised as much now ? I'll say it is. But 
with a difference: within snobbish limits, for the benefit of secondary school pupils! The 
L.A. ought not to talk too loudly about influence. Do let us be careful. 


Even SHApDowsS Have THEIR SHADOWs Too. 


The same number of the Record contains a page headed “ Council notes.” Council 
notes ? Council no more. The notes refer to a meeting of the Emergency Committee 
on 8th November last. Only two members were there. Do the Emergency Committee 
think they are the Council at any time ?—when only two attend ? 


The notes are remarkable for what they leave out. The faithful two passed four-and-a- 
half foolscap pages of closely-typed minutes. Quite interesting minutes. And hardly any 
printed in the notes. Save paper. Be guarded. Three-quarters of a column in the notes 
are given up to lists of Fellows and Associates. Presumably they have been informed of 
their election by post; they ought to have been. Why tell ’em again in the Record The 
space their names occupy might have been filled with news about the Committee’s work. 
\ll the news might have been summarised by a compact writer. However, only two com- 
mittee men turned up. Probably it was thought that nobody was any longer interested in 
L.A. affairs. Was an Agenda paper issued to give any hint of this volume of business ? 
If so the non-attending members couldn’t have been interested, or they would have asked 
for the postponement of the meeting. None of it was in the least urgent. 


During the last war when a committee meeting was held between Council meetings, 
the date was fixed after members had been asked to put down three dates in order of 
preference ; the majority for one date prevailing. 
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Deap-ALive. 

The place may not be fusty. It may be bright, airy, attractive, and yet always the same. 

A good housewife is cunning. She makes the sitting room so charming that you think 
(poor male) it cannot be improved. By the time you have become accustomed to it, and 
know where to find everything she changes the whole set-up. If she could she would hang 
the sun in a different part of the sky tomorrow. Such changes are often irritating, but they 
take flatness out of life. They indicate zest, a desire for freshness, a new way of looking at 
things. 
In a library nothing changes. The same spent air. The same old books. The same 
arrangement of them. That poor old aspidistra has drooped there since the Flood. That old 
notice was put up by some Rip Van Winkle; the glass is fly-spotted, the paper dusty. The 
notice is permanent! So it is. But it’s now too familiar to be noticeable. Print it differently, 
on paper of fresh colour, and put it in a new frame. 

Change is refreshing and stimulating. Preserve all that is valuable in your library, but 
now and again exhibit it in a new setting. Only dead-alive shops look the same whenever 
you enter them. 

Even a woman, when she becomes a librarian, generally forgets to be a good house- 


keeper—except at home. 
Vicarious ADVENTURE. 
Librarians can’t have failed to notice how publishers recently have favoured accounts 


of “ real adventure.” 

A large number of these books are fictitious. We know that because the authors are so 
vague about dates and places. We know because the narrative of true adventure has become 
familiar to us from Hakluyt onwards. We know because the authors, strangely enough, all 
belong to the same type; hefty Britishers, with a tremendous punch, which they smack 
clean “ upon the point ” of any “ dago” who frowns upon them. Looking about me I fail 
to find those muscular heroes. They died with Charles Kingsley’s Christianity. On the 
contrary, the physique of our people steadily deteriorates. Read the evacuation reports. 


If these volumes of vicarious adventure were published frankly as novels, nobody 
would complain. I wonder they’re not. Probably they are got up as “ non-fiction ” because 
higher prices may be charged for them. However that may be, as we can’t label them false, 
we’re better not to buy them at all. 

When such a book, or other bad book, is proposed to a publisher, a few probing 
questions would soon compel the author to own that his story is all my eye and Betty Martin. 
But some publishers look at “ life stories” as newspaper editors look at “ news”; they 
don’t ask whether the stories are true, but whether it pays to sell them. 

WHERE ARE THE TECHNICAL Books ? 

The low issue-value of technical books is one reason why our public libraries are poorly 
stocked with them. Why buy a book which will cost from one to two shillings an issue ? 
The librarian’s reluétance is understandable. When money is short he resists with difficulty 
the temptation to prefer a book of high issue-value, even if it has no education-value. Yet 
the librarian does resist. He knows that many issues may be won for technical books which 
have been chosen with discernment for a known public, and which are (without the slightest 
loss of time) catalogued, displayed, advertised and introduced to readers with care and 
imagination. 

Another faét to note. Comparatively with other countries of the same standing, fewer 
technical books are published in this country now than in former years. But for our levity 
and irresponsibility as a people we should be distressed to note the number of imported 
technical books in the lists of British publishers. What urge has a technician to research 
unless he can publish the results in a book of his own? Yet only the commoner textbooks 
sell well enough to cover costs. And what a handicap British manufacturers face when the 
books mostly in the hands of students describe foreign machines and methods. It is surely 
a part of our duty to help maintain learning and research in this country. Public library 
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committees should buy even books of low issue-value if they embody fundamental know- 
ledge, or contain the information necessary to even a few workers, or if their purchase would 
encourage a publisher to continue issuing books of the same importance. 

Technical books especially merit our support. A country which is not self-supporting 
from its land must manufacture to survive. 

Lirs, DAMNED Liks, AND Books. 

At one time liars were cautious ; they did not often put their lies down in black and 
white. Today a rogue will print more lies in a book than he will tell his wife in a twelve- 
month. 

Why ? Is it vanity, wishful thinking, a desire for notoriety or sensation, or easy money ? 

As a book-seleétor | feel at home among technical books. A man who writes on metal- 
lurgy or the binomial theorem may make mistakes, but his incentive to lying is too cramped 
to be feared. Can one lie about the binomial theorerh ? But most people who write on 
international affairs erupt lies. No; let us be polite. These political charwomen write 
fantasias on café and lobby gossip. I have come to suspect them so thoroughly that | hardly 
dare seleét a book on European politics for fear of being bamboozled. Take down some of 
the books we have been persuaded to buy in the last two years, by insistent readers and 
enthusiastic reviewers. They go out no longer. Readers spurn them, because their authors 
have been found out. Time and events have proved them to be blunderers, false prophets 
and liars. 

But are public libraries to become known as Institutions for the Propagation of Lying ? 
I fear so, unless we refuse to buy political books until they are twelve months old, when 
we shouldn’t want them at all. 

FALSE PRETENCES. 

In these days when literary criticism is quite dead, it is encouraging to know that book 
buyers are quite able to look after their own real interests. 

The modern junk shop is worth visiting for two reasons. Sometimes we find in it good 
books which have been remaindered because they are on subjects of interest only to a few 
people. Then, isn’t it an education to a librarian to note the bad books which buyers, by 
some uncanny instinct, have rejected ? 

When we note how many of these bad books find their way to the junk shop we can’t 
help wondering why publishers father them. Perhaps the truth is that the small sales of them 
when new, plus the remainder sales to public and shop libraries, do bring a margin of profit 
which is worth collecting. 

\t the same time it would be greatly to the advantage of reputable publishing if these 
books were rejected by publishers’ readers, instead of by bookbuyers. 

These bad books are easily detected. Biographies of spies for example. Most of them 
are written by Grub Street hacks whose experience of spying is limited to “ keeks ” through 
pub doors. No “ master spy” would employ them. Successful spies are trained men. The 
German spy who got Esterhazy (for whom Dreyfus suffered) to sell French artillery secrets 
knew what he wanted, and where to get it. Run over the pages of the average spy biography 
and what do you find: Initial letters, dashes, and asterisks ; absence of dates ; great mystery 
about the information sought or obtained, faked illustrations ; and all the rest of the balder- 
dash. There are two kinds of people | should like to cross-examine : spy biographers and 
astrologers. 


NOTE. 

Mr. Frederick Sinclair has made very good public use of his travelling library. The van 
used, we believe, was hired from the Hastings Library, where it used to stand on certain days 
of the week in the seaside town for serving a considerable area. Possibly Hastings has been so 
evacuated that its people can do without its services. It will be interesting to know if this is so. 
In the Wilson Library Bulletin for November, 1941, Mr. Sinclair describes most interestingly 
the perambulation of St. Pancras made by the van, with the usual particulars of the type of 
book issued. It halts at twelve strategic points which are well advertised, the slogan “ A 
Library to Your Door” being used prominently. A brief broadcast was also given by 
Mr. Sinclair, which was very well done and useful to the general cause. 
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“The Ministry of Labour Looks at Librarianship ” 
By Epmunp V. Corsert, F.L.A. (Mitcham P.L.—now serving in the R.A.F.). 


In recent numbers of this journal I have set down the shortcomings of our profession, and 
tried to demonstrate the average person’s opinion of librarianship and have attempted to 
prove that nationalisation is the only practical future policy. Now to confirm my statements 
we have in the December number of the Library Association Recorda printed copy of a letter from 
the Ministry of Labour regarding Military Service in which we have in black and white that gov- 
ernment department’s estimate of librarianship. The blow is softened to a certain extent by a 
honeyed preamble which professes to ghow appreciation of the part played by librarians in the war 
effort, but it then goes on to say “ it has to be admitted that the calling up of librarians of 
military age, while it may in some cases possibly affect the present very high level of efficiency 
with which the public libraries are administered, need not lead to any serious disturbance 
in the use of these libraries by the general public. There is no reason at all why, after a short 
period of training, the work of librarians should not be done adequately by men over military 
age or by women.” 

“T understand that in many cases it is not easy, chiefly on account of the small salary 
that is offered, for the Ministry itself to find satisfactory substitutes, but I suggest that, in such 
cases, .a real effort must be made locally to find, perhaps among retired people, someone who 
would be willing to undertake this work as a most valuable form of war work.” 

And that, in a nutshell, is the Government’s estimate of librarianship and government 
opinion in this case coincides with that of the people. It is quite obvious that to the Ministry 
of Labour a librarian is one who sits in a lending library counter and stamps books out all 
day, one who knows how to choose “ a nice romance ” or a “ western,” can calculate fines 
and wield a rubber stamp. 

What of our trained reference librarians, our commercial and technical librarians, our 
book selection, classification, cataloguing, bibliographic research, etc., knowledge that is 
gained only through years of study and practice ? Does the Ministry think that a novice 
can learn all this in a short period of training? Are we to find trained librarians over 
military age, living a life of obscurity in every borough, who will come forward at the 
clarion call of war work and take the place of our men called up for service? Does the 
Ministry realise that it is not the question of salaries, be they high or low, but that there are 
no trained librarians who can be called upon? Almost every town has during the last 
two years advertised for temporary senior Staff; the few available suitable candidates 
were quickly snapped up on the outbreak of war and it is now almost an impossibility to 
obtain anyone suitable. 

We are willing to surrender our male librarians to the war effort if it is necessary, but 
must we suffer the ignominy of being informed that it is a profession for senile old men, 
with no experience of librarianship, forced out of retirement and given a short period of 
training in the gentle art of stamping books ? 

What of our much vaunted system of professional education which prescribes a 
course of five years’ Study, does that mean nothing to the Ministry ? 

It is apparent that the Government and the public do not realise the qualities and know- 
ledge which a trained librarian must possess and in this instance we ourselves are to blame 
to a very large degree. We have always disclaimed anything in the nature of publicity and 
the idea of a Public Relations Department would horrify many of us. Conscious of our own 
superiority we garb ourselves in a cloak of conservatism which forbids us to call the attention 
of the public to the work we do, most of it unfortunately behind the scenes. For the most 
part the public sees only the junior assistants who charge and discharge the books and shelve 
them at intervals—these they think are librarians and these, think the Ministry of Labour, are 
the people whom the Library Association is seeking to reserve. 

Much of the fault lies in the faét that we have allowed the provision of cheap fiction 
to transcend our other work. Instead of concentrating on work of an educational nature, 
instead of providing adequate and up-to-date stocks of technical, sociological, scientific and 
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; academic books, we have devoted ourselves to the “ God of issues.” We would rather issue 
2,000,000 novels than 200,000 non-fiction, and who cares if the technician has to wait a 
fortnight or a month for a book that is vital to his job, so long as we can proudly advertise 
the wrapper of the latest book of the month ? 

Again, the Librarian and senior staff are mostly tucked away from the public gaze, 
locked away in offices performing the mysterious rites of book seleétion, classification and 
cataloguing, while the junior staff cope with the public. And now we see the result! If 
the public come into contact with the juniors only, can we wonder that they think these are 
real trained librarians ? Isn’t it obvious that the best publicity for librarianship is to bring 
the senior members of the staff into contact with the public, who will soon appreciate that a 
librarian is a man equipped with a large fund of general knowledge, that he can dig out the 
most obscure information, that he is able to find any book in the shortest possible space of 
time, that he has to understand the use of bibliographies, cataloguing and classification and 
that he is always ready to put his knowledge at the public’s disposal and will do his utmost 
to obtain the information or books required. 

In the same way we have missed opportunities of making the public library- 
conscious during the war. We have done quite a lot by way of provision of books for the 
A.R.P., air-raid shelters, book lists, and so on, but it is in the supply of books to Service 
men that we have failed lamentably. 

In the early days of the war much was made of the proposed Service Libraries Scheme. 

Every camp and every detachment in the country was to be equipped with a library which 
would fully satisfy the needs of the men and it was hoped to have a trained librarian in charge 
of each. Alas, vain hope! The War Office wouldn’t play and trained librarians were not to be 
spared from the Services for handling books. Again, the books have not been forthcoming 
in the quantities or the quality required and most of these camp libraries, where they do 
exist, are heterogenous collections of literature gathered from a host of voluntary sources. 
These libraries are usually open only a few hours per week, possess enough books for only 
a very small percentage of the personnel and usually contain no books whatsoever of a 
4 technical nature, though many of them are situated in schools of technical training. 
We are given to understand that nothing more can be done in this direction and if that 
‘ is so we shall have to accept the decision, albeit with reluctance, but it is all the more 
important that the public libraries of the country do all in their power to reétify the situation, 
As the men cannot obtain the books from their camp libraries which will help them in their 
training and help them in serving the country, the public libraries should provide them. 
Moreover, they should be provided in adequate numbers and the attention of the C.O’s of 
neighbouring Army and Air Force camps should be drawn to the faét that these books exist 
and they should be asked to bring the fact to the notice of their men. Some of the larger 
towns do attempt to make provision of this nature, but it is not sufficient for a few 
libraries to do these things ; all must make the necessary provision and the county libraries, 
too, should see to it that this type of book is available at their county branches where any 
body of men exist. 

At the present moment few libraries ever ask Commanding Officers to inform their 
men of the facilities provided by the library, and in many of the country distriéts no effort 
at all is made to provide for Service men. Small towns of normal population of 3,000 often 

have double this number of Service men encamped in their distri¢t, yet not a single extra 

: book is added to their shelves and no attempt is made to cater for the recreation, let alone 
_ the education of these men. Thus, hundreds of men who were previously served by a 
| 


passable library service have no reading matter whatsoever and so the standard of culture 
and reading depreciates ; we are losing so many potential readers each year and yet we do 
nothing either through apathy or lack of funds. 

It is impossible to attack the problem on a national scale nowadays ; each municipality 
must act individually, but we must have our post-war plans ready and it is gratifying to find 
that the Library Association is already giving its mind to the problem. 

Plans must be prepared for a national library service which will give the same high 
: Standard in town or country, a national publicity campaign must be launched employing all 


| 
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the paraphernalia of the wireless, films, television, loudspeakers, etc., we must place education 
before recreation, bringing our non-fiction stock up-to-date and strengthening its weaknesses, 
provide better reference library facilities, adjust our staff duties so that the senior staff come 
into direét contact with the public, improve our standard of professional education, including 
psychology among its subjects, and above all, we must develop the practical efficiency of 
the commercial world. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 
THe 

Our problems are complex, as you inform Zenodotus in your letter of last month. I 
am loth to join in their discussion, as | am occupying space which he, if you could persuade 
him to reply, could more fitly occupy. It is one of the faéts of the hour that our more 
experienced colleagues seem to be so contentedly inarticulate ; they say little, write nothing in 
the confusing, delicate situation ; perhaps because it is confusing. How useful would some 
general opinion be, now when Annual Estimates are being prepared in many fearful librarian’s 
offices. What will be your income for books this year in relation to your needs ? The old— 
it 4s old now !—contention that there is little left in librarianship to learn is as silly as most 
such ideas are, because our work is living work in a day which is changing even as | write to 
you. How do we learn of one another ? Once we sent out enquiry circulars—french polished 
into questionnaires—but opinion upbraided us. We then asked a few chosen friends, who did 
what they could for us, as librarians always do, from their own restricted knowledge. Now we 
seem to live individualistic lives learning from, and imparting little or nothing to, our fellow 
librarians. 

Occasionally something does emerge, however, and I have been gratified by the sudden 
recent activity of Mr. Savage. 1 once heard him described as one who is convinced that he is 
always 
SAVING THE SHIP 
even when it was in no obvious need of salvation ; but such remarks are valueless, except as 
indicating in Mr. Savage a highly critical attitude of mind combined with a desire to advocate 
the Best. His activity is much that of the silkworm which spins its covering from its own 
interior, and he discovers many things which are not exactly unknown to his brethren ;_ this, 
I fear, is the cause of some of the bouts in which all his life he has indulged. You and I can 
recall when he and Edward McKnight strafed the Library Association for its London focus. 
Alas! no one could do that now, so admirably did Mr. Savage and all who worked with him 
succeed. It may be there are no Londoners to-day comparable with the Doubledays, Jasts, 
Burgoynes, Browns, Robertses, Peddies, Pacys and Bakers of our childhood. Someone 
indeed has said most libellously that there is not one first-class librarian in London to-day. 
But, to return to Mr. Savage: he has certainly taken strange power to himself in that he has 
tried, on grounds which may or may not be good, to sabotage the library survey now under- 
taken by the Library Association. He is a Past President, a distinguished servant of his 
profession, the holder of a prominent librarianship, and we hold him in profound respeét. 
But he need not call our Emergency Committee of the Library Association a Rump, as he does 
in his uncompromising letters to the library press. He is an advocate of the salving of paper, 
too; but that should have withheld him from using two pages of The Library Assistant fora 
letter which had already appeared in The Library World. And by the way, may I respeétfully 
suggest that it is not courteous to an Editor to send him a letter which has been sent to a 
contemporary who has exactly the same readers ? Mr. Savage has addressed letters to higher 
realms in the effort to restrain the Emergency Committee. | confess | think this autocratic and 
not democratic ; in short, Mr. Savage regards his opinion as of more value than that of the 
combined opinions of the officers of the L.A. and the chairmen of its committees—who, ot 
course, form the Emergency Committee. It is possible that he is right ; one man has saved 


a city we know proverbially. 


‘ 
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F Ler us Be CLEAR 
about what an Emergency Committee is. The difficulties, and the potential dangers, the 
- expense, and waste of time, money, space, etc., etc., in travelling, involved in the attendance of 
about fifty members of Council at meetings, are obvious. Moreov er, many of our prominent 
librarians at the outbreak of the war became immersed in extra work : that is commonplace. 
Some delegation was essential. The Council appointed an Emergency Committee to carry 
on its work, and applied to the Privy Council for power for it to do so, and received it. The 
- Committee does our work for us. As Mr. Paton remarks wisely, it is within the constitution 
_ of any association to choose men to keep its work alive in difficult days. To do that would 
> not, | think, gall Mr. Savage ; what he objeéts to, is what your own letter touches upon: the 
PLANNING FOR THE Furure. 
He believes, no doubt, an Emergency Committee is only a holding body, not an active or 
Zz Strategic one. If that is so, it is ill-named, as an emergency is not a mere maintenance affair, 


but something very active. These are active times, and if someone is not looking ahead we 
} shall be either on the rocks or whirled down the rapids by the many currents of 
reconstruétion, the noise of which is surely in all ears. Who planned the Survey 
' of Libraries which caused Mr. Savage so much perturbation ? Not the L.A., but 
= other bodies, | understand, who wanted to know how our damaged libraries were 
— to be helped now and how best any after-war assistance might be given. That is an 
; emergency. In this | would agree with you, indeed insist, since Mr. Savage also likes 
imperatives : no scheme for the future of libraries should be made public as the official pro- 
gramme of the L.A. until it has Annual Meeting acceptance. The Council, too, even if its 
powers are delegated should try to meet once a year, There was indeed a Rump in the L.A. 
in the last war, but it called itself the Executive Committee ; it consisted of our best men ; 
but it grew autocratic, ignored the ordinary Council members although, on paper, it was 
immaculate ; and it clung to office long after its funétions had become superfluous. In its 
time it did good work. The moral is plain. | hope the present E.C. will profit by its example, 
do what must be done, bravely, but also avoid its deserved after-war unpopularity. 1 am sure 
Mr. Savage would agree. 
Vale! 

CALLIMACHUS, 

We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LevveERs ON Our AFFAIRS,” 
—ditor, THe Liprary Worvp. 


Coventry City Libraries 


Own January 23rd a temporary central library was opened in the Central Hall, Warwick Lane, 
by the Right Worshipful the Mayor of Conventry, Councillor A. R. Grindlay, J.P. 

\s the majority of our readers know the Gulson (Central) Library, together with 
approximately 150,000 books, mss., maps, prints and drawings, and all its records, were 
destroyed when the Library was bombed and burnt out in November, 1940. 


The temporary library comprises one large room 75 ft. by 35ft., and will accommodate 
approximately 10,000 volumes. A portion of the room is set aside as a periodicals department 
and complete oversight is obtainable from the home reading section. 

In welcoming the guests the Chairman of the Libraries and Museum Committee 
(Councillor Alex Peutrell) outlined the work of the Libraries and the losses sustained by the 


destruction of the Gulson Library and the Branch Library at Longford. : 
) § 
T Mr. H. M. Cashmore, City Librarian of Birmingham, was among the speakers. He 
| congratulated the Committee in establishing what he described as “ the pluckiest library | 
have ever seen.” 
: : The opening ceremony was probably unique in the history of libraries, as owing to a ; 


Bc major breakdown in the electricity supply the whole of the proceedings were conducted by 
candlelight, 


4; 

J 
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Topicalities 
Edited by H. G. T. Curisropner, A.L.A. 


BRISTOL has organised a fine series of 
lectures, in co-operation with the Ministry of 
Information, on Belgium, Holland, Czecho- 
slovakia, France and Poland, all given by 
experts, and has printed excellent book-lists 
to accompany them. An annotated reading 
list on America has also been produced by this 
Library, and the wide range of subjeé headings 
shows it to be most comprehensive. 

HERTFORDSHIRE County Library has 
issued its report for 1940-1, and from the very 
complete list of Statistics it is evident that it 
was a most successful year. This success is 
continuing during the present year if one may 
judge by the fact that although the book fund 
was increased by nearly £1,000 for 1941-2 it 
was Still found to be insufficient to meet the 
public demand for books, and the County 
Council has accepted the Library Committee’s 
recommendation to increase the book fund 
by a further £1,100. The County Council has 
also decided to abolish differential rating at the 
end of the financial year, and it is estimated 
that an increase of 0.3d. in the County flat 
rate will be necessary to cover the local rates 
which vary from o.12d. to 2.11d. 

LEICESTER has adopted the policy of 
providing temporary exhibitions in its Museum 
to replace the permanent exhibits of former 
times. The Bulletin devotes itself to explaining 
what services the Museum can offer to the 
public in war-time. The 61st Report of the 
Library Committee covers the period 1939- 
1941, and it shows that whereas the first six 
months of the war had an unsettling effeét 
on the use of the Library, causing a decline in 
reading, the second year of the war has 
produced an increasing use of the facilities 
offered by the Library. 

LIVERPOOL.—A special series of six 
Celebrity Lectures on * the World at War” 
has been arranged to be delivered in the Piéton 
Hall on Wednesdays at 3 p.m., from arst 
January to 25th February. The lectures are : 
“The Near and Middle East,” by Sir Ronald 
Storrs, K.C., M.G.; ‘* What is at stake,” by 
Professor C. E. M. Joad, M.A.; “ The Far 


East,” by Sir Frederick Whyte, K.C.S.L. ; 
“ The Mediterranean,” by Sir Charles Petrie, 
Bt., M.A.; ‘‘ America and the Pacific,” by 
Donald Grant ; and ‘* Russia,” by Commander 
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LIBRARIANS 
VISITING TOWN 


ARE INVITED 
TO CALL AND INSPECT 
OUR LARGE AND 


VARIED STOCK 
COVERING ALL SUBJECTS 


— EXHIBITED AT— 
OUR SHOWROOM 


REMAINDER CENTRE Ltza. 


2 &3 Norfolk Street, Strand 


O. S. Locker-Lampson, C.M.G., D.S.O., M.P. 
These are to be followed by another series of 
six lectures on Wednesdays at 5 p.m., from 
4th March to 8th April, the subjeét being 
* The Foundations of Freedom,” contributed 
by professors of the Liverpool University, as 
follows :—* The Idea of Freedom,” by Prof. 
P. M. Roxby; ‘ Greece and Political Free- 
dom,” by Prof. H. A. Ormerod ; “ Greece and 
Freedom of Thought,” by Prof. A. Y. Camp- 
bell; ‘‘ Freedom in Republican and Imperial 
Rome,” by Prof. ]. F. Mountford ; ‘* Freedom 
in the Middle Ages,” by Emeritus Prof. G. W. 
Coopland ; and * Parliamentary Freedom and 
the Rule of Law,” by Prof. W. Lyon Blease. 


LUTON has issued “ You have been listen- 
ing to: a B.B.C. Medley” a list of books based 
on popular broadcasting features. Apart 
from the usefulness of the list, praise is due 
to those who were responsible for the novelty 
of its production. A note from the Librarian 
says that it was prepared entirely by two junior 
assistants, and it is pleasant to think that they 
had sufficient initiative to produce such a list, 
and also that they had a sympathetic and 
encouraging Chief to enable them to do it. 


Th 
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Library Reports 
By Hersertr C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries). 


ABERDEEN Public Libraries.—js7th Annual 
Report. Ci/y Librarian, Marcus K. Milne, 
A.L.A. Population (est. 1939), 179,400. 
Income from Rate, £13,447. Stock : Lend- 
ing, 62,271; Reference, 61,360; Branches, 
27,902. Additions, 11,697. Withdrawals, 
4,323. Issues: Lending, 655,064; Refer- 
ence, 107,403. Borrowers, 19,723. 
Branches, 5. 

A very substantial increase in home-reading issues 
is reported during the year being reviewed. It is 
believed that the improvements made in the service in 
the past three years are now bearing fruit, and that the 
citizens are rapidly developing the reading habit. Over 
2,700 new readers were enrolled in the past year, and 
there was an increase of 5,539 in the number of supple- 
mentary tickets issued. The total circulation from all 
sources was an increase Over the previous year ot 
109,635. Boxes of books have been supplied to units 
of H.M. Forces in the locality, and the Civil Defence 
services. Over 25,000 volumes were dealt with in the 
bindery during the past year. 

BerHnat Green Public Libraries.—Annual 
Report for year ending 318t March, 1941. 
Borough Librarian, George F. Vale, F.L.A. 
Population (est. 1937), 98,000. Total stock, 
79,753. Additions, 6,787. Withdrawals, 
6,999. Total issues, 375,643. Borrower’s 
tickets in force, 20,906. Branches, 2. 

The Libraries have suffered grievously from the 
visits of the raiders, but an almost unbroken service 
has been maintained throughout the year. Many 
thousands of the population were evacuated from the 
Borough, and with them went many hundreds of 
readers. Small wonder there was a big drop in book 
circulation reported. The Central Lending Library lost 
over 4,200 books, beside furniture, records, etc., when 
the building was bombed. 1,000 badly damaged books 
were rebound. Both branch libraries received raid 
damage but are carrying on their good work. 
BIRKENHEAD Public Libraries, Museum and 

Art Gallery.—Annual Report, 1940-1941. 
Acting Librarian and Curator, G. Stratton, 
A.L.A. Population (est. 1938), 144,400. 
Income from Rate, £13,430. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 84,686; Junior, 9,651; Reference, 
27,034. Additions, 13,190. Withdrawals, 
9,035. Issues: Lendings, 332,426; Junior, 
74,169; Reference, 21,933; Branches, 
237,404. Branches, 3. 

Despite innumerable difficulties all departments 
have been fully maintained in the year under review. 
\ record issue was reported from the Central Lending 
Library, although this department was disorganized for 
a time following a particularly heavy air raid. The 
Reference Library likewise suffered, but here the 
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recorded use of books was lower than in the previous 
year. Although it lost the use of its home the Children’s 
Department was more widely used. One branch 
library was so severely damaged that it had to be closed 
for some considerable time. Well over 2,000 new 
borrower’s tickets were issued during the year. Many 
thousands of books were supplied for the use of seamen 
using the Port. The record total of 31,111 visitors to 
the Art Gallery and Museum was reported. 


IsLInGTon Public Libraries.—Reading in Is- 
lington, 1940-1941. Chief Librarian, L. M., 
Harrod, F.L.A. Population (est. 1938), 
292,300. Rate, 1.83d. Income from Rate 
£15,776. Stock: Lending, 100,454 ; Refer- 
ence, 14,868. Additions, 4,475. With- 
drawals, 7,243. Issues: Lending, 587,652 ; 
Junior (including schools), 131,405 ; Refer- 
ence, 132,902. Borrower’s tickets in force, 
75,448. Branches, 3. 

This very brief report is Mr. Harrod’s first as 
Chief Librarian, he having succeeded Mr. W. J. Harris 
in that post in November, 1940. The main events 
in the work of a busy year were the inauguration of a 
syStem of libraries in the air raid shelters in the Borough, 
and the recommencing of the school libraries which 
were discontinued on the outbreak of war. The Junior 
Libraries remained closed throughout the year. 


Book Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS 
OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


Boox-Auction Recorps. Vol. 38. Part 2. 
Jan.-March, 1941. Stevens, Son & Stiles. 
30S. net per annum. 


Contains 2,824 records from Jan. to March, 1941. 
Both American and English auctions have been in- 
cluded. With the objeé of restri&ting paper and other 
considerations, such as the saving of time, etc., the 
publishers have decided to combine Parts III and IV 
of Volume 38, so that subscribers will receive their 
bound volume in exchange for Parts I and II, instead 
of Parts I, I and III as usual. 


Tue Councu. oF Stave GOVERNMENTS. The 
Book of the States, 1941-42. Volume IV. 
Chicago, The Council of State Govern- 
ments. $3.50 net. 

This work forms a kind of Statesman’s Yearbook 
for the 48 individual States of the United States of 
\merica. The Constitutions, Finances, Federal Grants, 
Legal Administrations, Public Assistance, Marriage 
Laws, Education and many other subjeéts are fully 
dealt with. Libraries do not seem to receive adequate 
treatment, but perhaps this is due to their administra- 
tion being entirely local, either County or Town, and 
that there is little or no federal or State interference. 
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GRouiER CLuB CENTENARY EXHIBITION, 1940. 
A Descriptive Catalogue of the Works of 
Thomas Hardy, O.M., 1840-1928. Colby 
College Monograph, No. 9. Illus. Water- 
ville, Maine. Colby College Library. $1.50 
net. 

The Centenary of the birth of Thomas Hardy 
was celebrated in New York by an Exhibition of Books, 
MSS. and Letters. They were lent by various owners 
and therefore the catalogue is the only record of the 
Hardy Colleétion as shown at the Grolier Club from 
April to June, 1940. It will be of the greatest interest 
to all Hardy lovers. 


Rerp (Charles F.) and Others. Bibliography 
of the Virgin Islands of the United States. 
New York, H. W. Wilson Co. $3.50 net. 

Known as the Danish West Indies for about 200 
years, the islands of St. Thomas, St. John and St. Croix 
were purchased from Denmark by the United States 
in 1916 for the sum of twenty-five million dollars. They 
were re-christened the Virgin Islands of the United 
States. The bibliography which has now been pub- 
lished covers the whole period from their discovery to 
the present day. It is arranged under subjeét headings, 
but it is a pity that the compilers arranged the titles in 
alphabetical order of authors under each heading instead 
ot using a chronological arrangement. The author 
headings are findable from the index and the chrono- 
logical scheme would show the development of each 
subjeét in its relation to the Islands. Some 3,800 entries 
are registered. 

THe Werrrers’ AND Artists’ YEAR Book, 
1942. Black. §s. net. 

This is the thirty-fifth year of the new issue of this 
useful handbook, which writers, artists, dramatists and 
film writers amongst others, find indispensable. Here 
a great task has been achieved, for the changes in 
localities, markets, dates of publication and policy have 
made it difficult to keep pace with them, and the pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated on a successful issue 
under difficult conditions. 


GENERAL. 


Barser (Noel) How Strong is America ? 
With Maps and Diagrams by Geoffrey 
Dickeson. Harrap. 6s. net. 

Here is a question which many thousands, if not 
millions of people will have been asking, since America 
came into the war, and in a short, concise form the book 
answers many of the problems that present themselves 
immediately, when considering the existing conditions. 
Produétion, of course, comes first, including aeroplanes, 
ships, tanks, guns, etc. Book Two deals with the 
fighting forces, sea power, land power and air power. 
\ special chapter deals with the men around Roosevelt, 
and considering the short space at his command, the 
author has done marvellous work in giving a bird’s-eye 
view of the whole. As he is the editor of the Overseas 
edition of The Daily Mail, we expeét a great deal from 
him, and we get it. Readers will look forward to his 
companion volume, “ How Strong is Japan ? ” promised 
for this spring. 


Large Dept. for Public Libraries 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World ! 


Suppliers to 
the principal Libraries 
throughout the country 


New and second-hand Books on Every Sub- 
ject—Stock of nearly three million volumes 
Catalogues Free—Books Bought 


113-125 CHARING CROSS RD., 
LONDON, W.C.2 
Open 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. including Saturday 
Telephone : GERrard 5660 (16 lines) 


Bares (H. E.) The Modern Short Story. A 
Critical Survey. Nelson. 7s. 6d. net. 

It seems to us that a book on the lines of the one 
under notice is definitely wanted. Readers of the 
modern short story have had little to guide them in 
seleéting something to interest and entertain. They 
have been through the quick horrors of the Grand 
Guignol period, through the psychological problems 
which have left them up in the air, and are now thirsting 
for Stories with dramatic intensity, good chara¢terisa- 
tion, smart dialogue and “pep” (to resort to the 
vernacular), and this in the main is what Mr. Bates, 
having traced the development to date, is Striving to 
instil in the minds of future short Story writers, namely, 
to observe life and to present true pictures of it. 


Capoux (Cecil John) The Historic Mission of 
Jesus. A Constructive Re-examination of 
the Eschatological Teaching in the Synoptic 
Gospels. Lutterworth Library, Vol. XII. 


Lutterworth Press. 21s. net. 

This exhaustive work must be regarded as a serious 
contribution to the widespread knowledge of Christ’s 
life, as taken from the historic documents extant. The 
author acknowledges his indebtedness to Dr. Streeter’s 
Four-Document Hypothesis with regard to the struéture 
of the Synoptic Gospels and discusses the original 
writings of Schweitzer who first convinced scholars 
that the eschatology of the Gospels was to be taken 
seriously. Since then many velnaliie contributions have 
been made to the subject and the volume under review 
is by no means the least important amongst them, In 

uoting from the gospels the author has translated 
direélly from the Greek. Each chapter opens with a 
summary of its conclusions which it is hoped wil 
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assist the reader to keep in mind the thread of the 
argument, and the references throughout, though full 
and complex to a degree, have been set forth in as clear 
a manner as possible and are in most cases fully anno- 
tated. An Index of Scriptural Passages is included as 
well as a general subjeét index. 


Fe_penkrAls (M.) Judo. The Art of Defence 
and Attack. With 103 Line Drawings from 
Photographs of Mr. Kawaishi and the 
\uthor. Warne. 4s. 6d. net. 

The ancient art of ju-jitsu had as its essential aim 
the training to overpower an adversary, but the present 
art of Judo, so ably expounded in this handbook, is 
rather that of exercising the body to develop co- 
ordination of movement, promote well-being and a 
sense of rhythm and to develop a method of attack and 
defence. The word means literally “ The principle of 
the gentle art of giving way,” which, however, sounds 
a little misleading and—may it be said—a little treach- 
crous, coming as it does from Japanese origin, since it 
ends in the overcoming of an opponent. We read 
on page 125, for instance, of Hadaka-Jime, “* Your 
right wrist Strangles him while your shoulder causes 
painful extension at the vertebrae of the neck. Try this 
three times . . . without really strangling him, so that 
he may have a chance to resist.””, Weil, well, this sounds 
more than simple gymnastics, as the Japanese would 
like you to believe it is! The importance of mental 
and physical co-ordination is Strongly urged and the 
thumb-nail sketches are very clear. 


Mippieron (C. HH.) Your Garden in War- 
Time. Allen & Unwin. §s. net. 

Mr. Middleton has endeared himself to all gar- 
deners, amateur and professional, by his Radio talks 
and books. Here is another of his books, written in his 
usual cheery and informative style. It is full of helptul 
suggestions on how to turn one’s garden into a 
* munition faétory,” for, as Mr. Middleton says, beans 
and potatoes are as much munitions of war as are shells 
and bombs. This is not the ordinary dull treatise on 
vardening, but a book written from a new angle that 
can be enjoyed by evervone. 


Noyes (William) Handwork in Wood.  Re- 
vised by A. F. Siepert. Illus. Peoria, IIL, 
The Manual Arts Press. $3.00 net. 

\ new edition with important additions and re- 
visions, Gives everything that woodworkers ought to 
know from felling, logging and sawmilling to con- 
struction of sheds, barns and buildings. Details are 
included of tools, finishing material and in short the 
complete art of joinery. Country-dwellers in England 
would find it most informative and not too technical. 


Smiru (R. A.) Towards a Living Encyclo- 
paedia. A Contribution to Mr. Wells’s New 
Encyclopaedism. Dakers. 2s. net. 

Ihe organisation of knowledge has been the ideal 
of many thinkers from the beginning of literary forms 
ot record, but this present discussion, Started by Mr. 
H. G. Wells, appears to be based on a wish to arrange 
in a scientific manner the thought and the book pro- 


duction of the present day. There is one suggestion 
which might be offered. Take any Encyclopaedia 
(except of course the last edition of the Britannica, for 
reasons that any research worker will appreciate) and 
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produce another series of volumes containing subjects, 
places and people omitted from the basic work. Apply 
this principle to all great reference books, such as the 
Oxford Diétionary, the Diétionary of National Bio- 
graphy, efc., efc., and the beginnings of the registration 
of all know ledge will emerge 
STRASSER (Alex) Immortal Portraits. Being a 
Gallery of Famous Photographs by David 
Oétavius Hill, Julia Margaret Cameron, 
Gaspard Felix Tournachon Nadar, Roger 
Fenton, Adolphe Disderi and others. Clas- 
sics of Photography Series, edited and in- 
troduced by A. Kraszna-Krausz. Focal 
Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

\n excellent contribution to the history of Photo- 
graphy. From Daguerre to the great photographers of 
recent years, specimens are reproduced of famous 
portraits by famous photographers which show their 
methods of posing and lighting, and make the work 
both historically interesting and praétically useful. 


SrrRAtEGIcus. From Tobruk to Smolensk. 
Maps. Faber. tos. 6d. net. 


The third volume on the war by the military critic 
who prefers to be known as “ Strategicus."” An ex- 
cellent piece of work with some useful diagrammatic 
maps. 

WintiaMson (Henry) Genius of Friendship 
T. E. Lawrence.” Faber. tos. 6d. net. 

The story of two we souls who met almost by 
chance and conceived a mutual admiration for one 
another. Readable sideliyghes are thrown by the author 
of “ Tarka the Otter" on the author of “ The Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom.” Por all too short a time they were 
fully in accord, and then came the well-known tragedy 
of T.E.’S death. 

FICTION, 
Burke (Kathleen) Love Wore a Cloak. Jen- 
kins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Doreen Glynne is secretary to a glamour girl, 
Zelma Norval. Robin Laing loves Doreen, but is 
bound by old and mysterious ties to Zelma. It is the 
unravelling of these tangled knots that make a readable 
though not very plausible Story. 

Corserr (James) The Air Killer. Jenkins, 
7s. 6d. net. 

When a successful inventor becomes a criminal 
in order to proteét the secret of his invention it leads to 
a lot of complications, but with the additional com- 
plications of the Air Killer's relatives, the problem 
becomes even more involved. However, Inspector 
Donaldson manages to clear it up, but unfortunately 
the invention gets lost in the process. 

Dorten (Ray) Venture of the Heart. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Sally Bex goes for an unconventional holiday on a 
yacht, and this indiscretion seems to follow her through 
a very Stormy love affair. Naturally enough no one 
believes in her integrity, certainly not the prim and 
proper aunt of the man she loves. Kind friends step 
in, Sally goes to America, and after many vicissitudes, 
in which she takes the position of cook, she comes at 
long last into her own. 
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Duncan (Francis) Justice Limited. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Once more we meet the master criminal and the 
amateur deteétive with his organisation to help people 
fighting against odds. The usual narrow escapes, efc., 
ad lib. 

Hepete (Anne) The North Wind Blows. 
Harrap. 8s. net. 

Hetha Montrose (at one time Hetha Fischer 
because her mother had married an Austrian), when 
war breaks out finds herself in the position of a young 
British subjeét without papers to prove her nationality, 
Her mother promptly marrics an English clergyman 
to regain her Standing in this country. He has three 
daughters and Hetha feels that she does not wish to 
intrude on the family of ‘‘in-Ssteps.’’ After a short call 
which does not go successfully she rushes off to a job 
as land-girl on a lonely farm. Her work there is fully 
and carefully described and the chara¢ters of the 
people who surround her are lifelike and well-drawn. 
The owner of the land, Drem, is left stranded by his 
Step-mother without money, and Hetha comes to his 
help as he rescues her from the dreaded police. A good 
Story with a wild and savage setting which keeps the 
reader enthralled. 

Linpsay (Kathleen) Fair Intruder. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

\ Story of myStery, adventure and colourful 
romance set in an up-country Station in India. When 
Crystal Carruthers is poisoned by arsenic, Deirde, 
thinking that her husband will be accused of the crime, 
and to save him because she loves him, confesses to 
having committed it herself. Fortunately the real 
criminal is found and all ends happily. 


JUVENILE. 
Baker (Margaret) The Wishing-Nut Tree. 
Pictures by Baker (Mary). — Blackwell. 
4s. 6d. net. 

This is a Baker Book, so that children will know 
what to expeét; an amusing tale, clever silhoucttes 
and an attra¢tive get-up. The Story tells of a miller’s 
three sons, whose father left them a wishing-nut apiece. 
The queer results when they obtain their wishes will 
make the most hardened reader of children’s Story both 
laugh and reflect. 

Couuns (Erroll) The Sea Falcon. 
Lutterworth Press. 5s. net. 

The Story for boys is packed with thrills from Start 
to finish, Flight-Lieutenant Barry Falconer, accused of 
spying, escapes from England in a sea-plane, shoots 
down a “ Jerry,” changes places with the dead pilot 
and discovers an unknown Nazi sca base. After many 
hair-raising adventures and fights with the Nazis he 
foils their plans, clears his own name and eventually 
wins the Viétoria Cross. A book filled with authentic 
R.A.P. detail that will thrill every potential pilot. 
Haparu (Gunby) Blue Berets. Illustrated by 

Raymond Sheppard. Lutterworth Press. 


7s. 6d. net. 

This favourite author has chosen for his latest 
Story a thrilling account of an English boy’s search in 
France for an inheritance left him by his French an- 
ceStors. Rogues, peasants, monks and other French 
charatters play their part in helping or hindering, as 
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the case may be, and Michael Goring’s adventures 
before he gets his title, his chateau and the village of 
Moray are welded into a very readable tale. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLE- 
TIN, December, 1941.—ANAIS PAULISTAS DE 
MEDICINA E CIRURGIA, September, 1941.—THE 
LIBRARIAN, January, 1942.—THE LIBRARY AS- 
SISTANT, January, 1942.—THE LIBRARY ASSO- 
CIATION RECORD, January, 1942. — THE 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, November 15th and December 
1st, 1941.—MORE BOOKS, The Bulletin of the 
Boston Public Library, December, 1941.—NEW 
ZEALAND LIBRARIES, Bulletin of the N.Z. Library 
\ssociation, November, 1941.—THE PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL LIBRARY, Philosophic AbStra¢ts, Summer, 
1941, and The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 
Spring, 1941.—WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, 
December, 1941. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, “ THe Lisrary Worvp.” 
24th January, 1942. 
Sir, NATIONAL SURVEY. 

Mr. Paton says: “ The clear implication of 
|Mr. Savage’s] letter is that the Emergency 
Committee . . . are not to be trusted.” It’s a 
rule in democratic administration that no 
committee should go unwatched by the body 
for whom they act. What good is a Town 
Council except to watch committees ? If the 
Commons aren't to watch the Cabinet, away 
with Parliament. Mr. Paton is a “ trust 
Baldwin ” and ‘* come under the Chamberlain 
umbrella” type of ‘ democrat.” [’m_ not. 
If the Commons had watched the Cabinet more 
narrowly our defences might have been strong 
enough to prevent the Luftwaffe from blowing 
London and Clydeside into rubble. During 
my years on the L.A. Council from time to 
time one or the other councillor has looked 
blandly over his spectacles, and asked coun- 
cillors, with unétuous reproof, to “ trust 
their committees.” Such a request was a 
signal for young radicals to skip below to see 
what fish were being fried in the kitchen pan, 
and often they found some unappetising 
smells. 

The few plan or muddle; all take the 
consequences. That’s Greenock democracy ; 
not mine, nor that of the Scots L.A. Council, 
who, quickly disposing of heir Emergency 
Committee, shemselves considered the post- 
war proposals for Scotland, and decided to 
put them before a meeting of whole S.L.A. 
More; Mr. Paton tells me that 47; Council 
(the meetings of which I’ve been too busy to 
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attend) received from Mr. McColvin “an 
assurance that any proposals arising out of his 
visits which affect Scottish public libraries 
would be submitted to the Council of the 
S.L.A. before any action was taken.” Mr. 
Paton’s Council “ intend to know”; quite 
rightly they resolved to watch the L.A. 
Emergency Committee; but when it comes 
to proposals affecting the rest of the country he 
invites us to trust that Committee, which 
“ deserves the support of the whole profes- 
sion ”—outside Scotland. And at times, when 
I’ve sat on the platform at Annual Meetings, 
I’ve noted Mr. Paton voting against the L.A. 
Council! Ought not he, democrat of the 
Greenock brand, to trust the Council ? 


But hear Mr. Paton. Democracy means 
that individuals have “ the right and privilege 
to choose a small body of men who will act 
on their behalf and in their interests, in 
accordance with broad general principles 
agreed upon by the majority.” I’m so glad to 
have this simple lesson. Alas, nobody taught 
me before. But | d teel rather like Little 
Arthur. I’m puzzled. Who’s to judge whether 
these men act on our behalf and in our 
interests 2 According to Greenock, nobody ; 
trust "em. “ Trust . a very simple gentle- 
man!” Again, what are the “ broad general 
principles agreed upon by the majority ” of the 
L.A. members ? Please Mr. Paton, do tell me. 
Not only what they are, but when they were 
agreed upon. And above all let me know 
whether the Survey is to prop up the principles 
or the principles the Survey. 


‘united front.” 


Mr. Paton pleads for the 
The Emergency Committee are going the 
wrong way to get it. The procedure followed 
now is exactly that followed when the new 


L.A. constitution was drafted. A special non- 
reporting committee, of the trusty Greenock 
(but not Scottish) brand, was appointed. Every 
person and every body was consulted—bar the 
L.A. Council. When the draft was ready the 
Council had three hours to consider it. And 
they were asked not to amend this “ agreed 
scheme.” If they did they would spoil its 
perfection. Removing only the worst blem- 
ishes, the dear, docile, trusting Council let 
this agreed muddle go to the Liverpe 01 Annual 
Meeting, where the members took one good 
look at it and then, by a large majority, tore 


it into shreds, and threw it scornfully out of 


the window. And the Councillors, who had 


only been lazy, doting and silly, had to take the 
blame! No, Mr. Paton, keep your democracy 
in Greenock. It’s too tory for me. 
Yours faithfully, 
Lirrte ARTHUR SAVAGE. 
Edinburgh Public Libraries, 
Edinburgh. 


Tue Eprror, Lisrary Wor.p.” 
SALVAGING CONTEMPORARY HiIsrory. 
Sir, 

The Master of the Rolls has appealed to the 
public not to give important historical docu- 
ments to salvage. He rightly remarked that 
the loss to the war-effort if these documents 
were saved would be infinitesimal, while the 
loss to our national history if they were lost 
might be irreplaceable. But he did not seem 
to appreciate that there are documents of to-day 
which must presently be of vital historical 
interest. 

After the last war historians and sociologists 
experienced the greatest difficulty in getting 
together the documentary material to form a 
background to their studies. It was to avoid a 
repetition of this situation that Mass-Obser- 
vation started in September, 1939, to colleé 
the written and printed material of this war. 

This collection does not overlap with the 
material got together by the British Museum, 
Imperial War Museum, and other central 
bodies. It contains a representative selection 
of bulletins, menus, journals, leaflets, posters, 
pamphlets, etc., which are a vital part of the 
everyday reading matter of the war years. This 
sample material, minute fragment of the 
salvage paper of Britain, should be preserved 
for the future. 

M.-O.’s War-Library has been got together 
largely through the voluntary co-operation of 
hundreds of private people who have seen the 
importance of preserving a single specimen of 
these war-time documents trom oblivion. 
There is not space to go into details here, but 
we shall be very glad to hear from anyone 
who would like to know more about the 
scheme. <A posteard to Mass-Observation, 
P.B.6, Letchworth, Herts., will bring full 
descriptive details, and suggestions as to how 
you can help. 

Yours, etc., 
Tom HARRISsON. 
Mass-Observation, H. D. Witicock. 
P.B.6, 
Letchworth, Herts. 
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-- AMERICAN REVISED EDITIONS | 
THE AMERICAN BOOKTRADE DIRECTORY. NOVEMBER i900 


by anc tite’ 


store : 


A list by states of some 9,000 libraries—with guide to shin shoe ak 
‘with names of. librarian and statistical data. public 
libraries, college and university ‘libraries, professional and institutional 
libraries, library organizations, library schools and leading libraries of 
Canada, The book includes an index to special collections. ” 
_ The arrangement is alphabetical by states, and cities—under which libraries _ 
~ are listed in alphabetical order. Includes a great deal of statistical informa- 


tion about each library. 


PERIODICALS DIREOTORY tet Revbed and Baton, NOVEMBER 1989 
A. CLASSIFIED GUIDE SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT 
PERIODICALS—DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN, edited by CAROLYN . 
F. ULRICH, Chief Periodicals Division, N.Y. Public: Library. 
This directory is planned for those interested in business and in pes 

_ well as for librarians of all and sizes of libraries, not Only as a for 

_ reference but also as an aid in the-selection of titles for purchase. 
This list does not aim to be-éxhaustive but its 10,200 selected titles repre- 

i blished in the United States and foreign countries, 


THEODORE BoLron, the Librarian of the Century Association... A st of - 
book illustrators, 119 artists, as it were from Darley to date, _ 
we he Cary ors. 
are tury, gy ran 


a, R. R. Bowker Co., New York 


> J. WHITAKER SONS LTD,, 13 BEDFORD SQUARE, W.C.1 


* 
Including a list. of 6,000 booksellers, publishers, trade: otganizations and 
concerns, British publishers, wholesale agents in foreign publications, i 
alphabetically. thereunder. Practically 
alias and details of ts.. A very valuable mauling ae 
are other lists are al tically arranged. This is the on on 
of names and addresses in this industry. oun ee” 
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OUR PLEDGE 
TO THE LIBRARY PROFESSION 


We wish to assure Librarians that it 
is our earnest desire to keep the price of 
Book-binding at a reasonable figure in 
order that the money allotted for this 
purpose may give the greatest possible 
return during present War conditions. 


W gave Librarians a fair deal during 
the last War, you can rely upon our 
doing so again this time. 


OUR PLEDGE—-LOWEST PRICES 
CONSISTENT WITH GOOD 
MATERIALS AND SKILLED 
WORKMANSHIP, 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. —Bookbinders 


PORTWAY, BATH, SOMERSET and Booksellers 


Printed by Faanx Jucxss Lrp, ,8 & 9 St, Mary’s Row, Birmingham 4; 
and Published for the Proprietors by Gaarron & Co., 51 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 
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